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MARLOWE, 1563—1593. 

Christopher Marlowe was one of the many poets of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The thing best worth 
remembering about him is that a play of his called 
*^ Edward 11." is thought to have suggested to Shakespere 
the idea of his '* historical plays/' founded on the events of 
other reigns in English history. 

I. 

Come, live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains, yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand frag^nt posies^ 
A cap of flowers, and a kir\\e 
Embroidered all with leaves oi iaY^^» 
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A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair lindd slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold, 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come, live with me and be my Love. 

Thy silver dishes for thy meat. 
As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shcdl on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 



SHAKESPERE, 1564— 1616. 

William Shakespere, the greatest of English poets, 
and one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, of the whole 
world, lived in Queen Elizabeth's reign. He was bom at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, and no one knew 
better how to enjoy or describe the sights of the country. 
There is a story that when he was eighteen he was taken 
before the magistrates and fined for chasing the deer in 
Charlecote, Sir Thomas Lucy's park. At any rate, he was 
full of liking for any kind of adventure that wanted courage 
and skill. As a man, he lived mostly in London, and wrote 
plays for the stage. It is these plays for which he is really 
great and famous. In them he describes scenes and cha- 
racters of every sort and kind. This is the highest kind 
of poetry. - You must not think that you have any real 
idea of what Shakespere wrote from the pieces given you 
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here. They are only little songs which he wrote by the 
way. But his great plays are long and difficult, and even 
if pieces were chosen out of them they would seem dry 
and hard to you, because you could not understand the 
whole to which they would belong. 

Queen Elizabeth's reign was the great age of English 
poets. It was a time of much stir in the country. The 
Reformation had set people's thoughts free. Elizabeth 
and her statesmen were very powerful abroad. The 
Armada came, you know, from Spaiiv and was des- 
troyed, in this reign. The English people were proud 
of their country and their great queen. And all this 
feeling of prosperity and new knowledge stirred up poets 
to write. Shakespere was only the greatest one out of 
many. 

2. 
A MADRIGAL. 

Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together : 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care ; 

Youth like summer mom, 

Age like winter weather ; 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare ; 

Youth is full of sport, 

Ajge's breath is short ; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame ; 

Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame : 

Age, I do abhor thee. 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O my Love, my Love is young ! 

Age, I do defy thee : 

O sweet shepherd, Viie Wvee, 

For methinks thou stayaV\oo\o^^- 
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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat — 
Come hidier, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall we see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun. 
And loves to live i' the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets— 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 



Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude : 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho ! sing heigh no ! unto the green holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then heigho 1 the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
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Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy -sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh ho ! sing heigh ho ! unto the green holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere foUy. 

Then heigh ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 



Fear no more the heat o' the sun 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta'en thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o' the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning flash 
Nor the all-dreaded thunderstone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust. 



SHIRLEY, 1594— 1666. 

James Shirley was bom nearly at the end of Elizabeth's 
reign, and lived through those of*^ James 1, 2ccACV»A^&'V-'» 
the Civil Wars, the Commonwea\t\i, aiv4>ett'fc'Bw«&x.w^^-^^ 
and died in the time of Charles 11, TVie ^jxXfc ^"^^^"^ ^'^^^ 
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is easy to remember, for he and his wife died within a few 
hours of each other, from fright and distress at the Great 
Fire of London, which was in 1666. He was educated at 
Merduttit Taylors* School, and was a clergyman at first, 
but joined the Roman Catholics, and then became a 
schoolmaster. The piece given you here is very like some 
of Horace^s, the Roman poet, and one could guess from 
reading it that Shirley knew them well. Perhaps, too, he 
was thinking when he wrote of the fate of Charles I., 
and of Cromwell's victories. 



6. 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows^ not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings ; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
. And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate. 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garland^ wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweety and blossom in their dust. 
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HERRICK, Died 1674. 

Robert Herrick wrote only short pieces of poetry. 
He was a 'clergyman in the time of the Civil Wars, and 
was one of those whom Cromwell turned out of their 
livings, but he recovered his again at the restoration of 
Charles II. 

7. 
TO ANTHEA. WHO MAY COMMAND HIM ANYTHING. 

Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be ; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 

A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst find, 

That heart FU give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 

To honour thy decree ; 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

And 't shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 

While I have eyes to see ; 
And having none, yet will I keep 

A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I'll despair 

Under that cypress treej 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E'en death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me. 
And hast command of everj ^^xX. 

To live and die for t\iee. 
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THOMSON, 1700— 1748. 

James Thomson's poetry is mostly about natural objects, 
describing country scenery, etc. Thus his longest work is 
called " The Seasons," and is in four parts — Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter. A great deal of it is very 
pretty, but ^^ou would find it dull and hard to learn by 
heart, especially as the lines do not rhyme, but are in 
what is called "blank verse." There is very little of 
Thomson's poetry with as much spirit in it as this song. 

8. 
RULE BRITANNIA I 

When Britain first at Heaven's command 

Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of her land, 

And guardian angels sang the strain : 
Rule Britannia ! Britannia rules the waves ! 
Britons never shall be slaves. 

The nations not so blest as thee 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall. 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free. 

The dread and envy of them all. 

Still itiore majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful, from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that rends the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame ; 

All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame. 

And work their woe and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 
All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine ! 
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The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair ; " 

Blest Isle, with matchless beauty crown'd, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 

Rule Britannia ! Britannia rules the waves ! 

Britons never shall be slaves ! 



MICKLE, 1734— 1788. 

William Julius Mickle was a Scotchman by birth, but 
lived most of his life at Oxford. He is best known as 
having written ballads like this one. Some of the words 
in this and the next piece are Scotch, and strange to us, 
but they are explained in the notes. 

9. 

THE SAILOR'S WIFE. 

And are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he's weel ? 
Is this a time to think of wark ? 

Ye jades, lay by your wheel. 
Is this the time to spin a thread. 

When Colin's at the door? 
Reach down my cloak, TU to the quay 

And see him come ashore. 
For there's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a'. 
There's little pleasure in the house 

When our gudeman's awa'. 

And gie to me my bigonet, 

My bishop's satin gown, 
For I maun tell the baiUie^s vn£e 

That Colin's in the town. 
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My Turkey slippers maun gae on, 

My stockins pearly blue, 
11*3^' to pleasure our gudeman. 

For he's baith leal and true. 

, Rise, lass, and mak a clean fireside, 

Put on the muckle pot, 
Gie little Kate her button gown. 

And Jock his Sunday coat ; 
And mak their shoon as black as slacs, 

Their hose as white as snaw, 
It's a' to please my ahi gudeman, 

For he's been long awa'. 

There's twa fat hens upo' the coop, 

Been fed this month and mair, 
Mak haste and thraw their necks about, 

That Colin weel may fare ; 
And spread the table neat and clean. 

Gar ilka thing look braw. 
For wha can tell how Colin fared 

When he was far awa*. 

Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 

His breath like caller air. 
His very foot has music in't 

As he comes up the stair. — 
And will I see his face agai^ ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 
Pm downright dizzy wi' the thought— 

In troth, Pm like to greet. 

If Colin's weel, and weel content 

I hae nae mair to crave ; 
And gin I live to keep him sae 

Pm blest aboon the lave. 
And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 
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Vm downright dizzy wi' the thought — 

In troth, Tm like to greet. 
For there's nae luck about the house, 

There's nae luck at a', 
There's little pleasure in the house 

When our gudeman's awa. 



BURNS, 1759— 1796. 

Robert Burns was the son of a peasant farmer. In 
any other country he would have had little or no edu- 
cation ; but the Scotch had provided for the education 
of all, even the very poor, long before it was thought of 
in England. So Bums, who was fond of reading even 
when he was quite a child, came to know EngUsh well, 
and read Shakespere and other good poets. Sometimes 
he- wrote in quitC; pure English; but it was not natural 
to him, and his best poems are in his native Scotch. 
When he was young he worked on a farm like his father 
and brothers, and is sometimes called "The Ayrshire 
ploughman." He published his first poems to get money 
in order ta go and seek his fortune in the West Indies. 
But they were so much admired that he stayed at home. 
During the latter part of his life he was an " Excise- 
man" — that is, he collected taxes for the government, 
which was_ an unpopular office, as taxes were not then 
paid as willingly as they are now, and were often ex- 
acted with much severity and cruelty. It is a sad thing 
that Bums did not live a good life, and died young and 
in poverty, partly from his excesses. Some of his poetry 
is coarse too; but while we pity him for this, we must 
think that, at any rate, he must have had much in him 
that was good, to write so much that is true and noble 
and tender. He was particularly kind to dumb animals, 
and fond and proud of his native couivIty,^^^ scfcxvOTi, 
and, as this song- shows, of her history. 
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10. 

BRUCE TO HIS ARMY. 

Robert Bruce was the Scottish chief who fought against the 
English king Edward II., and won the battle of Bamiockbum 
in 1314. But he died a few months afterwards, and Scotland had to 
submit to Edward III. 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aflen led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory ! 

Now's the day, and noVs the hour, 
See the front of battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's power, 
Chains and slavery ! 

Wha will be a traitor-knave, 
Wha would fill a coward's grav2, 
Wha sae base as be a slave, 
Let him turn and flee I 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
.Freedom's sword would strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa', 
Let him on wi' me I 

By oppression's woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins. 
But they shall be free 1 

Lay the proud usurper low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us do, or dee ! 
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COWPER, 1731— 1800. 

William Cowper was a man of a very melancholy cha- 
racter. The whole of his life was sad, and during part 
of it he was actually insane. As a boy at school he 
suffered terribly from being bullied; yet he lived to be 
a great poet, and his nanie is remembered when those 
who made his life a burden to him are forgotten. One 
of his poems gives a sad picture of his school life. He 
translated Homer's Iliad into English verse, and was a 
great letter writer as well as poet. He was, besides, a 
good man, and wrote some of our best-known hymns. 
There is mi\.ch in his poetry that seems dull to us now, 
and he uses many long and awkward words and phrases 
that do not please us. But that was the fashion of the 
time in which he lived. The ballad of "John Gilpin" 
shows that he could write simple English enough some- 
times. Altogether he deserves to be called a real poet, 
although perhaps not one of the greatest. 

II. 

THE SOLITUDE OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

Selkirk was a Scotch sailor who lived about A. D. 1700. He made 
sevezal voyages to the South Sea, and once, having quarrelled with 
the captain, was left by himself on an island called Juan Fernandez, 
with a gun and some powder and shot, and very little else. He got 
home safe, and his adventures made Daniel Defoe think of writing 
the stoiy of " Robinson Crusoe." But Cowper, in this poem, only 
tries to show us how he may have felt from being quite alone. 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. . 
O Solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of ^latisxs 

Than reign in this homble p\a.cfc\ 
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I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech — 

I start at the sound of my own 1 
The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, — 
O had I the wings of a dove 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that ^heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford! 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard. 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or amiPd when a sabbath appeared ! 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, — do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
— O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see ! 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light ! 
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When I think of my own native land 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 

— But, alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair ! 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ;^ 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot. 



12. 

BOADICEA. 

The Britons dwelt in these islands before our forefathers the 
English, or Saxons as they were often called, came over from Ger- 
many. The Britons were driven by the English into the mountains. 
The people who live in Wales and speak Welsh are descend^ from 
these Britons. When the Romans invaded the island the Britons dwelt 
9X1 over it. They only submitted by very slow degrees. Boadicea 
was a queen of theirs in the parts which are now c^ed Norfolk and 
Suffolk. She made a revolt (a.d. 61), and her people destroyed 
the Roman settlements in London and other places. But at last they 
were quite defeated in a great battle, and Boadicea destroy^l herself. 
She was a brave woman ; she stood ivith a spear in her hand^ and a 
gold collar round her neck, and with her long hair streaming down, 
telling her people to fight well, and to avenge aul that they had suffered 
at the hands of the Romans. 

When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought with an indignant mien 
Counsel of her country's gods : 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 
Ev'ry burning word he spoke 

Full of rage, and full oi gAei •. 
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" Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

'Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Rome shall perish — ^write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt 

" Rome, for empire far renown'd. 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground^ 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

" Other Romans shall arise. 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

" Then th^ progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 

" Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never new, 
None invincible as they." 

Such the bard's prophetic words 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending, as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 

Rush'd to battle, fought, and died : 
Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

'' Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heav'n awards the vengeance due : 

Empire is on us bestow'd, 
Shame and Ruin wait for you." 
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THE POPLAR FIELD. 

The poplars are feird I farewell to the shade 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade ; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed since I last took a view 
Of my favourite field and the bank where they grew ; 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 
And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat. 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat ; 
And the scene, where his melody charmed me before. 
Resounds with his sweet flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away, 
And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 
Widi a turf on. my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 

Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can. 
To muse on the perishing pleasures of man ; 
Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments, I see. 
Have a being less durable even than he. 

14. 
THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILIES. 

The noon was shady, and soft airs 

Swept Ouse's silent tide. 
When, 'scaped from literary cares, 

I wandered by its side. 

My dog, now lost in flags and reeds, 

Now starting into sight, 
Pursued the swallow o'er th^ xaft^^s. 

With scarce a slowei fli^Vt. 
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It was the time when Ouse displayed 

Its lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent surve/d, 

And one I wished my own. 

With cane extended far, I sought 

To steer it dose to land ; 
But stiU the prize, though nearly caught. 

Escaped my eager hand. 

Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 

With fix'd considerate face. 
And puzzling set his puppy brains 

To comprehend the case. 

But with a cherup clear and strong 

Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and followed long 

The windings of the stream. 

My ramble ended, I retum'd ; 

Beau, trotting fir before, 
The floating wreath again discem*d. 

And plunging left the shore. 

I saw him with that lily cropt 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropt 

The treasure at my feet 

Charm'd with the sight—" The world," I cried, 

" Shall hear of this thy deed : 
My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man's superior breed. 

But chief myself I will enjoin, 

Awake at duty's call, 
To show a love as prompt as thine 

To Him who gives me all." 
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IS- 
LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

The man-of-war " Royal George" of 108 guns, whilst undergoing 
repairs in Portsmouth Harbour, was upset about 10 a. m., on August 
39, 1782. It is believed that the number of those drowned was 
nearly a thousand. 

Toll for the brave ! 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried. 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 
No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 
She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath. 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up 
Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England ov7^%. 
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Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 

Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main : 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o'er, 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 1771— 1832. 

He was even greater as a prose writer than as a poet, and 
above all as the author of the " Waverley Novels." His 
poems were written between 1800 and 1815 (the year of 
the battle of Waterloo). Th« chief points to be noticed 
in reading them are (i) the way in which the poet enters 
into the spirit of the manners of the times he describes, 
and (2) his love of natural scenery, and especially of his 
native country Scotland. 

16. 
From "THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL." 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE MINSTREL. 

The minstrels sang ballads in the castles of the old feudal nobles, 
and helped to keep alive poetry and music and history and romance 
in rude and warlike times, when there was very little education, and 
nothing was thought worthy of a great man except war and the chase. 
This is suj^sed to be the last of them left living, just when modem 
times were beginning with the rdgn of William III. and Mary. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek and tresses gray 
Seemed to have known a better day : 
The harp, his sole remaining joy. 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
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The last of all the bards was he 

Who sung of border chivalry : 

For, well-a-day I their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead : 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He carolled, light as lark at mom ; 

No longer, courted and caressed. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He poured to lord and lady gay 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne : 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime, 

A wandering Harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 



17. 



WILLIAM OF DELORAINE. 

The lands of Deloraine were granted by the Duke of Btic« 
cleugh, and held on condition of service in war against the English 
In those times when Scotland and England were rival countries, 
the feudal lords on the borders were constantly at war, invading 
each other's lands, and taking prisoners and driving off cattle, with- 
out any leave from the crown. Bitter and long-standing quarrels 
were thus kept up. 

A stark moss- trooping Scott was he. 
As e'er couched border-lance by knee ; 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold he knew the paths to cross ; 
By wily turns, by desperate boutvda, 
Had baffled Percy's best b\ood-\iO>md^ % 
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In Eske or Liddel fords were none 
But he would ride them one by one ; 
Alike to him was time or tide, 
December's snow, or July's pride ; 
Alike to him was tide or time, 
Moonless midnight, or matin prime ; 
Steady of heart and stout of hand 
As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 
Five times outlawed had he been, 
By England's King and Scotland's Queen. 

The Lady of Buccleugh bids him ride to Melrose Abbey, and 
bring to her a magical book supposed to be buried there in the 
tomb of the famous wizard, Michael Scott. 

" Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 
Mount thee on thy wightest steed. 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride 
Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 
And in Melrose's holy pile 
Seek thou the monk of St. Mary's aisle. 
Greet the father well from me, 

Say that the fated hour is come. 
And to-night he shall watch with thee, 
To win the treasure of the tomb ; 
For this will be St. Michael's night. 
And though stars be dim the moon is bright ; 
* And the cross of bloody red 

Will point to the tomb of the mighty dead. 
What he gives thee see thou keep ; 
Stay not thou for food or sleep ; 
Be it scroll or be it book 
Into it, Knight, thou must not look : 
If thou readest, thou art lorn. 
Better hadst thou ne'er been bom." 
" O swiftly can speed my dapple-grey steed, 

Which drinks of the Teviot ctear ; 
Ere break of day," the warrior 'gan say, 
" Again will I be here : 
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And safer by none may thy errand be done 

Than, noble dame, by me — 
Letter or line know I never a one, 

Were 't my neck-verse at Hairibee." 

i8. 

MELROSE ABBEY. 

Melrose Abbey is on the banks of the Tweed, in Roxbarghshire. 
It was founded by David L, king of Scotland, about 1x50 A.D., and 
is one of the finest of the Gothic abbeys whose rains are left how in 
these islands. 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moon-light ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glinmiers white. 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin'd central tower, 

When buttress and buttress alternately 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory, 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach 3iee to live and die, 

When distant Tweed is -heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, 

Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruin'd pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and hai ! 

19. 
From "MARMION." 

Describing the death of Lord Marmion at the battle of Flodden 
Field, in. the valley of the Tweed, a.d. 1513. in the reign of 
Heniy VIII. Clare, who nurses him, was a woman '^iiViQitsvVA.XiasS. 
greatly injured. 
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XXIX. 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare — 

Where's Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where ? 

Linger ye here ye hearts of hare ? 

Redeem my pennon, charge again ! 

Cry, * Marmion to the rescue ! ' — ^Vain I 

Last of my race, on battle-plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! 

Yet my last thought is England's— fly, 
To Dacre bear my signet ring, 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring— 

Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie : 
Timstall lies dead upon the field. 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down, — my life is reft ; ' 

The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire — 
With Chester charge and Lancashire 
Full upon Scotland's central host, 
Or victory and England's lost — 
Must I bid twice ? Hence, varlets ! fly ! 
Leave Marmidn here alone — ^to die I " 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 
Clare drew her from the sight away. 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured, "Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurst. 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst ? " 

XXX, 

O Woman I in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made. 
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When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou ! 
Scarce were the piteous accents said 
When with the Baron's casque the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran .: 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 
She stoop'd her by the runners side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain's side 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ! behold her mark 

A little fountain cell. 
Where water, dear as diamond spark. 

In a stone-basin felL ' 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 
Drtnky weary pilgrim^ drink, and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 

Who built this cross and will. 
She fill'd the helm, and back she hied. 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

XXXI. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave, 
** Is it the hand of Qare," he said, 
" Or injured Constance, bathes my head ?" 

TTien as remembrance rose — 
<* Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mltve lo ^^^sfc\ 
Forgive and listen, gent\^ Oax^r 
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" Alas ! " she said, " the while 

think of your immortal weal : 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She— died at Holy Isle." 
Lord Marmion started from the ground 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Tho' in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side. 
" Then it was truth," he said ; " I knew 
That the dark presage must be true ; 

1 would the fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire and dying groan, 
And priest slain on the altar-stone. 

Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be I This dizzy trance — 
Curse on you, base marauder's lance. 
And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand." 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk. 
Supported by the trembling monk. 

XXXII. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound 

And strove to staunch the gushing wound ; 

The monk, with unavailing cares. 

Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 

Ever he said that close and near 

A lady's voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear ; 

For that she ever sung, 

" In the lost battle^ borne down by the flyings 

Where mingles war's rattle with the groans of the 

dying/** 
So the notes rung : — 
" Avoid thee, fiend I — ^with cruel hand 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! 
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look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

O think on faith and bliss ! 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this." — 
The war that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
And " Stanley " was the cry :-^ 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye ; 
With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted, " Victory I ^ 
" Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! " 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

20. 

From "THE LADY OF THE LAKE." 

Description of a Highland clan. James V., king of Scotland, 
disguised as a simple luiight, speaks to Roderick Dhu, a lawless 
Scottish chieftain. 

" Twice have I sought Qan- Alpine's glen 
In peace ; but when I come agen, 

1 come with banner, brand, and bow, 
As leader seeks his mortal foe : 

For love-lorn swain, in lady's bower. 
Ne'er panted for the appointed hour. 
As I, imtil before me stand 
This rebel chieftain and his band ! " 

IX. 

" Have, then, thy wish!" — he whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, aros& 
Bonnets and spears and bended \>q>ns\ 
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On right, on left, above, below. 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start ; 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart ; 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand ; 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife. 
That whistle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five himdred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader's beck and will, 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Like the loose crags, whose threatening mass 

La)r tottering o'er the Tiollow pass, * ' * 

As if an infant s touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge : 

With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 

Along Benledi*s living side. 

Then fix'd his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James — " How sayst thou now ? 

These are Clan-Alpine warriors true ; 

And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu ! '' 

X. 

Fitz-James was brave :— though to his heart 
The life-blood thriU'd with sudden start. 
He mann'd himself with dauntless air, 
Retum'd the Chief his haughty stare. 
His back against a rock he bore. 
And firmly placed his foot before : — 
•* Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I." 
Sir Roderick marked — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 
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And the stem joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood— then waved his hand : 

Down sunk the disappearing band : 

Each warrior vanished where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 

Sunk brand and spear, and bended boW| 

In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seemed as if their mother Earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind's last breath had tossed in air 

Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hill-side, 

Where heath and fern were waving wide. 

The sun's last glance was glinted back 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 

The next, all unreflected, shone 

On bracken green and cold grey stone. 

2I.» 
CORONACH: 

He is ^one on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest. 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font re-appearing 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering. 

To Duncan no morrow ! 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory ; 
The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest. 
But our flower was in flushing 

When blighting was nearest. 
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Fleet foot on the correi. 

Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river. 
Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and for ever 1 



22. 

SONG. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking : 
Dream of battle-fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 
Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier rest ! thy warfare o*er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows no breaking 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour's clang, or war-steed champing. 
Trump nor pibroch simimon here 

Mustering clan or squadron tramping ; 
Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 

At the daybreak from the fallow^ 
And the bittern sound his drum 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here : 
Here's no war-steeds neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 
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23. 

: LOCHINVAR. 

O young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through aH the wide border his steed was ihe best ; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none. 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone^ 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 
The bride had consented, the gaUant came late : 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ; 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

" I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; — 
And now I am come with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ; 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup ; 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar« 
•*Now tread we a measure," said yo\m^ \.oOclvdn^x» 
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So Stately his'form and so lovely his face 
That never a haU such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her faQier did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with yoimg Lochinvar.'' 

One touch to her hand and one word in her ear 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood 

near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung* 
So light to the saddle behind her he sprung ! 
" She is won, we are gone over bank, bush, and scaur, 
The}^ have fleet steeds that follow," quoth yoimg Loch- 
invar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby clan : 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Miisgraves, they rode and they ran. 

Therje was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war — 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like yoimg Lochinvar ? 
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ALICE BRAND. 

Merry it is in the good greenwood 
When the mavis and merle are singing. 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry 
And the hunter's horn is ringing. 

" O Alice Brand, my native land 
' Is lost for love of you. 
And we must hold by wood and wold, 
As outlaws wont to do. 
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" O Alice, 'twas all for thy locks so bright, 
And 'twas all for thine eyes so blue, 
That on the night of our luckless flight 
Thy brother bold I slew. 

" Now must I teach to hew the beech 
The hand that held the glaive. 
For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 
And stakes to fence our cave. 

" And for vest of pall thy fingers smaM, 
That wont on harp to stray, 
A cloak must shear from the slaughtered deer, 
To keep the cold away." — 

" O Richard, if my brother died, 
'Twas but a fatal chance , 
For darkling was the battle tried. 
And fortune sped the lance. 

" If pall and vair no more I wear, 
Nor thou the crimson sheen. 
As warm, we'll say, is the russet grey, 
As gay the forest-green. 

" And, Richard, if our lot be hard. 
And lost thy native land. 
Still Alice has her own Richard, 
And he his Alice Brand." 



'Tis merry, 'tis merry in good greenwood. 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing : 

On the beech's pride and oak's brown side 
Lord Richard s axe is ringing. 

Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 

Who wonn'd within the hill ; 
Like wind in the porch of a ruined chiurch^ 

His voice was ghostly shrill. 
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" Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak, 
Our moonlight circlets screen ? 

Or who comes here to chase the deer 
Beloved of our Elfin Queen ? 

Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies' fatal green ? 

" Up, Urgan, up ! to yon mortal hie, 
For thou wert christened man. 
For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For muttered word or ban. 

" Lay on him the curse of the withered heart, 
The curse of the sleepless eye ; 
Till he wish and pray that his life would part. 
Nor yet find leave to die." 



'Tis merry, 'tis merry in good greenwood. 
Though the birds have stilled their singing : 

The evening blaze doth Alice raise. 
And Richard his fagots bringing. 

Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf. 

Before Lord Richard stands. 
And as he crossed and blessed himself, 
" I fear not sign," quoth the grisly elf, 
" That is made with bloody hands." 

But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 
That woman void of fear, — 
" And if there's blood upon his hand 
'Tis but the blood of deer." 

" Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood ! 
It cleaves unto his hand, 
The stain of thine own kindly blood, 
The blood of Ethert Brand.** 

Then forward stepped she, Alice Brand, 
And made the holy sign ; — 
" And if there's blood on Richard's haad 
A spotless hand is mine ; 
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And I conjure thee, demon elf, 
By Him whom demons fear. 

To show us whence thou art thyself, 
And what thine errand here." 



" 'Tis merry, 'tis merry in Fairyland, 
When fairy birds are singing. 
When the court doth ride by the monarch's side, 
With bit and bridle ringing. 

" And gaily shines the Fairyland — 
But all is glistening show, 
Like the idle gleam that December's beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 

** And fading, like that varied gleam. 
Is our inconstant shape. 
Who now like knight and lady seem, 
And now like dwarf and ape. 

"It was between the night and day. 

When the fairy king has power, 
That I sank down in a sinful fray, 
And, 'twixt life and death, was snatched away 

To the joyless Elfin bower. 

** But wist I of a woman bold 

Who thrice my brow durst sign, 
I might regain my mortal mould — 
As fair a form as thine.** 

She crossed him once, she crossed him twice — 

That lady was so brave — 
The fouler grew his goblin hue 

The darker grew tiie cave. 

She crossed him thrice, that lady bold ; 

He rose beneath her hand 
The fairest knight on Scottish mould. 

Her brother, Ethert Brand. 
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Merry it is in the good greenwood 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 

But merrier were they in Dumferline grey 
When all the bells were ringing. 



25- 
GATHERING SONG OF DONALD THE BLACK. 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Connuil. 
Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war-array, 

Gentles and commons ! 

Come from deep glen and 

From mountain so rocky ; 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlocky. 
Come, every hill-plaid, and 

"True heart that wears one, 
Come, every steel blade, and 

Strong hand tliat bears one. 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 

The bride at the altar ; 
Leaye the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges ; 
Come with your fighting gear, 

Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended ; 
Come as the waves come, when 

Navies are stranded ; 
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Faster come, faster come/ 

Faster and faster, 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended with heather.- 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forwara each man set ! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 



BYRON, 1788— 1824. 

George, Lord Byron, was a great poet, but a bad man. 
Both at school at Harrow and at Cambridge he was pas- 
sionate and unwilling to submit to control. His after-life 
was erratic and licentious. At the same time, he formed 
warm friendships, and at the end of his life joined the 
Greeks, who almost worshipped him, in their brave at- 
tempt to make themselves independent of the Turks ; but 
he died of fever immediately afterwards, at the age of 
thirty-six. His poetry shows the same mixture of good 
and evil, as his life ; few, if any, of our English poets 
have used more beautiful language, or better described 
beautiful scenes in nature or brave deeds, arid yet it is so 
full of what is bad and low, that a great deal of it can 
hardly be read. Even his heroes are mostly, like him- 
self, selfish and unlovely. When they were first pub- 
lished, all England read and admired his poems, and 
they quite threw those of Scott out of favour. In per- 
sonal character and life, two ijien could laax^ \ifc ts!»rj«. 
opposite than these two. 
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26. 

From "THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS." 

It was & famous story among the Greeks that Leander tried to 
cross the Hellespont by swimming from Abydos, in Europe, to 
Sestos, on the opposite coast of Asia, in order to visit his love, 
Hero, but was drov^ned in the attempt. Ix>rd Byron himself swam 
across the same straits. The distance is about one. mile. 

The winds are high on Helle's wave, 
As on that night of stormy water, 
When love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave. 

The lonely hope of Sestos' daughter. 
Oh ! when alone along the sky 
Her turret torch was blazing high. 
Though rising gale and breaking foam 
And shrieking sea-birds wam'd him home ; 
And clouds aloft and tides below 
With signs and sounds forbade to go. 
He could not see, he would not hear, 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 
His eye but saw the light of love, 
The only star it hailed above ; 
His ear but rang with Hero's song, 
" Ye waves, divide not lovers long ; " 
That tale is old, but love anew 
May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 

27. 
From "THE PRISONER OF CHILLON." 

The Castle of Chillon is a fortress on the edge of the lake of 
Geneva. In its dungeon, below the level of the waters, the prisoner 
is siq>posed to have been confined for many years. At first his two 
brothers were with him, but they both died, and he was left alone. 
But when at last he was released, the air and light and freedom 
were become things so strange to him, that he almost wished rather 
to be back again in the prison, which had beconre a kind of home 
to him. 
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My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night, 
As men's have grown from sudden fears ; 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd and barr'd — forbidden fare ; 
But this was for my father's faith 
I suffered diains and courted deadi. 
That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic moukl 
In Chillon's dui^;eons deep and old ; 
There are seven columis massy and giey. 
Dim widi a dull, imprisoiied ray — 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thidk waU is fallen and left, 
Creepii^ o'er the floor so damp. 
Like a marsh's meteor-lamp ; 
And in each |nllar there is a ring. 

And in each rine there is a cluiin ; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain 
With marks that will not wear away 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er ; 
I lost their hme and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died, 
And I lay Kvfaig by hts side. 
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It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count, I took no note ; 
I had no hope my eyes to raise 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free ; 

I asked not why, and reck'd not where ; 
It was at length the same to me 
Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learnt to k)ve despair. 
And thus when they appeared at last. 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home. 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watched them in their sullen trade ; 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play — 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of one place. 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell ! 
In quiet we had learnt to dwell. 
My very chains and I grew friends ; 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 

28. 
From "CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE." 

Adieu ! adieu ! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhfle to him and thee, ^ 

My native land, good night. 
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A few short hours, and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth : 
Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate, 
' Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

Come hither, hither, my little page, 

Why dost thou weep and wail ? 
Or dost thou dread the billow's rage. 

Or tremble at the gale ? 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye — 

Our ship is swift and strong : 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along. 

" Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high ; 

I fear not wave nor wind ; 
Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind. 
For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love ; 
And have no friend save these alone 

But thee — and One above.'' 



29. 
BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY SOUL. 

Bright be the place of thy soul ! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E'er burst from its mortal control 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 

On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be ; 

And our sorrow may cease to re^vtvft. 

When we know that thy Go^\s ^^'uas^- 
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Light be the turf of thy tomb I 
May its verdure like emeralds be : 

There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. ^ 

Young flowers and an evergreea tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest : 

But no cypress nor yew let us see ; 

For why should we mourn for the blest ? 



30. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB, 

Sennacherib, king of Ass3rria, invaded Palestine with a great 
army, when Hezekiaua was king. Hezekiah trusted in God, and 
would not give up Jerusalem to him. His trust was rewarded, for 
before the attack began, the great army of Sennacherib was destroyed 
in some wonderful manner in a single night, and 185,000 of his troops 
died. So he went back to his own country, and did not attack the Jews 
anymore. The story is in 2 Kings zviii,, six. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
. When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath, blown 
That host, on the morrow, lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the fece of the foe as he pass'd ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still. 

And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide. 
But through rt there rolled not the breath of his pride ; ' 

And the foam of his gasping lay whke on the tun, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 
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And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mftil ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted, like snow, in the glance of the Lord. 



WOLFE, 1791— 1823. 

Charles Wolfe was an Irishman and a clergyman. 
This is the best known of his poems. Lord Byron 
called it " the most perfect ode in the language." 

31- 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

During the Peninsular War; when the great Napoleon was trying 
to conquer Spain, and England was helping the Spaniards to resist 
him, Sir John Moore was sent to command the army there. The 
English had not nearly as many men as the French, so they were 
obliged to retreat to the coast. They reached Conmna, a port 
at the N.W. comer of Spain, where they were to take to their ships. 
But the ships were not ready, and the French came up, and they 
had to fight. There were about 15,000 of the English present and 
20,000 French ; but the English were victorious — drove the French 
back, and gaitied time to get safely on board ship before more of the 
French came up. But Sir John Moore was killed in the battle, 
A.D. 1809, in the reign of George III. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our Yvero \ie\Mfvfc^, 
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We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moon-beams' misty light 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought — as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow — 

How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little hell reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
, When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 
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32. 

GELERT. 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound 
And cheerly smiled the mom, 

And many a brach and many a hound 
Obeyed Llewelyn's horn. 

But still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer : 
"Come, Gelert! why art thou the last 

Llewelyn's horn to hear .** 

" Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? 

The flower of all his race ! 
So true, so brave ; a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase ! *\ 

In sooth, he was a peerless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; 
But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 

That day Llewelyn little loved 
The chase of hart or hare : 

And scant and small the booty proved 
For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewelyn homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

His truant Gelert he espied. 
Bounding his lord to greet. 
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But when he gain'd the castle-door 

Aghast the chieftain stood : 
The hound was smeared with gouts of gore ; 

His lips and fangs ran blood ! 

Llewelyn gazed with wild surprise, 

Unused such looks to meet : 
His favourite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouched and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewelyn passed — 

And on went Gelert too — 
And still, where'er his eyes were cast, 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view ! 

Overturned his infant's bed he found, 
The blood-stained covert rent ; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He called his child — ^no voice replied ; 

He search'd with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood ! he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child ! 

" Monster I by thee my child's devoured ! " 

The frantic father cried, 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelert's side !— 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell 
Some slumb'rer wakened nigh ; 

What words the parent's joy can tell 
To hear his infant cry 1 

Concealed beneath a mangled heap 
His hurried search had miss'd, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub boy he kissed. 
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Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread — 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead,—. 

Tremendous still in death I ^ 

Ah ! what was then Llewelyn's pain I 

For now the truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain 

To save Llewelyn's heir I 

Vain, vain, was all Llewelyn's woe, — 

" Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 

This heart shall ever rue ! " 

And now a gallant tomb they raise 

With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles, storied with his praise, 

Poor Gelerfs bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester, xmmoved ; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewelyn's sprrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell I 



HEMANS, 1794— 1835. 

Felicia Hemans is the only woman any of whose writ- 
ings are given in this book. She li^e^ tsao^^ ^wt ^\., 
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Asaph in Wales ; but her family life was not happy. She 
was the friend of Scott, Wordsworth, and Campbell, and 
other great men. 

33. 

CASABIANCA. 

"Young Casablanca, a boy about thirteen years old, son to the 
Admiral of L'Orient, the flag-ship of the French fleet, remained at his 
post in the battle of the Nile, one of Nelson's great victories (A. D. 1798), 
after the ship had taken fire and been abandoned. He perished at last 
when the fire reached the powder, and the ship blew up with such a fear- 
ful explosion that caused both sides to cease firing for a few minutes. 
An English boat came alongside before the ship blew up and 
ofifered to take him off, but he replied that he must not leave the 
post where his father had placed him." There is a good account of 
this in •• Fathers and Sons "in " Golden Deeds." 

The boy stood on the burning deck 

Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o*er the dead ; 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

The flames rolled on — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud : — " Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done ;" 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

" Speak, father !'' once again he cried, 

"If I may yet be gone ;" 
And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 
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Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from tl^t lone post of death 

In still yet brave despair : 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

"My father ! must I stay ?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shrottd. 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splendour wild. 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound, — 

The boy, oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea, — 

With mast and helm, and pennon fair. 

That well had borne theu- part ; 
But the noblest thing which perished there 

Was that young faithful heart ! 



COLERIDGE, 1772—1834; SOUTHEY, i774— 1843; 
WORDSWORTH, 1770—1850. 

These thr^^ poets, who all lived at the same time, are 
called the "Lake Poets,** because during most of their 
lives they lived not far apart in the " Lake District " of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. The home of the two 
first was at Keswick on Derwent Water, and that of 
Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, between Windermere and 
Grasmere. They all travelled much when they were 
young, in the stirring times of the great Ft^xvcK ^^^^Jssk-, 

At 
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tion, and all came back lovers of their country and lovers 
also of truth, goodness, and simplicity, as well as of what 
is beautiful. Between them, though Wordsworth probably 
did most, they prevented people from being quite carried 
away by Byron into believing that in order to be a great 
noet it was necessary to be a bad man, and have done very 
.;ich to influence people's taste ever since. 

(i.) Samuel Taylor CoLERiDCEwasbom at Ottery 
: . Mary in Devonshire, and was at school at Christ's 
ilospital, and afterwards went to Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Besides being a poet he was also a deep thinker 
on religious matters. He was an excellent German 
scholar, and has translated some of the best of German 
;ioetry. He was remarkable too for his powers of conver- 
"ition. He suffered much from ill-health and from taking 
• pium— a habit which grew upon him, until it injured his 
l^owers both of mind and body. 

(2.) Robert Southey was the son of a linendraperat 
Bristol, and was sent to Westminster School, and then 
for a short time was at Baliol College, Oxford. He wrote 
a great deal, and besides his poetry is famous for his 
biographies, and especially of Lord Nelson, and Wesley 
the great preacher. In i8 13 he was made " Poet Laureate " 
— that is, he was recognized by the State as the great poet 
of his day and received a small pension, as Wordsworth 
did after him, and Tennyson now. During^ the last three 
years of his life he lost the use of his reason. 

(3.) William Wordsworth was a native of Cum- 
berland, and from a small school there went to St. 
John's College, Cambridge. He was the greatest poet of 
the three. Extreme simplicity was the chief mark of his 
writings. What he published first was laughed at as 
childish and nonsensical, and some of his poems seem to 
be so even now. But it was soon discovered that most of 
what he wrote was high and noble* as well as beautiful, 
and long before he died, at the age of eighty, people had 
learnt to love and venerate him as they do his writings 
still. 
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COLERIDGE. 

34. 
THE BECALMED SHIP. 

From the Anxient Mariner. ■ 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea, 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 

Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky 

The bloody sun at noon 
Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink : 
Water, water everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink ! 

The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 

That ever this should be : 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout, 

The death-fires danced at night : 
The water, like a witch's oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and vj^^vvlc 
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And every tongue, through utter drought, 

Was withered at the root : 
We could not speak no more than if 

We had been choked with soot. 

There passed a weary time : each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye ; 

WTien, looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist : 
It moved and moved, and took at last 

A certain shape, I wist. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could not laugh nor wail : 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood ; 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail ! a sail ! 
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35. 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

The battle of Blenheim was fought A.D. 1704, in the beginningi^of 
Queen Anne's reign. Blenheim is a village on the Danube in 
Bavaria. The way in which the battle came about was this. The 
crown of Spain had been left to one of the family of the French 
king, Louis XIV., and the rest of Europe was afraid that this would 
make France too powerful, especially as Louis was very ambitious. 
So they formed an alliance against him. This is called the '* Grand 
Alliance," and the war, *' The War of the Spanish Succession." 
The En^Ush commander was the famous Duke of Marlborough, one 
of the greatest generals England has ever had. The states of Hol- 
land and the Emperor of Germany were his allies, and together they 
entirely defeated the French. It was for this that Marlborough was 
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made a duke, and received, besides, an estate near Woodstock, in 
Oxfordshire, which is called Blenheim, and belongs to the Duke of 
Marlborough, his descendant, still. 

It was a^ummer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he, before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

She ran to ask what he had found 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 

Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 

** Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in my garden. 

For there's many hereabout ; 
And often when I go to plough 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men,'' said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they fought eacVv o\]tvet loxV^ 



to 
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" It was the English,*' Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they kilPd each other for, 
I could not well make out ; 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory ! 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head ! 

" With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ! — 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 
And our good prince Eugene." 

" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing," 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory ! 

" And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win : " — 

" But what good came of it at last ? " 
Quoth little Peterkin ; v 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

" But 'twas a famous victory." 
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36. 
THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion. 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcafpe Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape BelL 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge^s swell 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay. 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 

And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green j 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedtvts^. ^ 
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His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And 111 plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the Rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.* 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away. 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear,'' said one, " the breaker's roar ? 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
" Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along. 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, — 
" O Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rock 1 " 
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Sir Ra]ph the Rover tore his hair, 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 
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37. 
WE ARE SEVEN. 

A simple child. 
That lightly draws its breath. 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, — and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ? " 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said, 

And, wondering, look'd at me. 

" And where are they ? I pray you tell : " 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 
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" Two of us in the dmrchyard be. 
My sister and my brother ; 

And in the church)*ard cottage I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 

^ You say that two at CcAway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea ; 

Vet you are seven ! I pray you tell. 
Sweet maid, how this may be." 



Then did the little maid rqjly, 

** Seven boj's and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the church^-ard he. 

Beneath the churchyard tree." 

" You run about, my little maid. 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the church>'ard laid, 

Then ye are only five." 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied ; 
" Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchidf there I hem ; 
And there upon the ^ound I sit, 

And sing a song to them. 

" And often after sunset, sir. 

When it is light and fair 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

" The first that died wa^ sister Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay 
Till God released her of her pain. 

And then she went away. 
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" So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And when the grass was dry 
Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 

" And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ?" 
Quick was the little maid's reply, 

" O master ! we are seven." 

" But they are dead ; those two are dead ; 

Their spirits are in heaven." 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will. 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 

38. 
FIDELITY. 

The tale is believed to be founded on fact. Helvellyn is a moun- 
tain in Westmoreland. 

A barking sound the shepherd hears. 

As cry of dog or fox ; 
He halts, and searches with his eyes 

Among the scattered rocks : 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen, 
Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 

Unusual in its cry : 
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Nor is there any one in sight 
AJl round, in hollow, or on height ; 
Nor shout, nor whistle, strikes his ear ; 
What is the creature doing here ? 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps till June December's snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 
Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 
Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 
From trace of human foot or hand. 

There, sometimes, doth a leaping fish 

Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak 

In symphony austere ; 
Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud 
And mists that spread the flying shroud, 
, And sunbeams, and the sounding blast 
That, if it could, would hurry past. 
But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 

Not free from boding thoughts, awhile 

The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
O'er rocks and stones, following the dog, 

As quickly as he may ; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appall'd discoverer, with a sigh, 
Looks round to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fall'n, that place of fear ! 
At length upon tlie shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear : 
He instantly recall'd the name, 
And who he was, and whence he came ; 
Remember'd, too, the very day 
On which the traveller pass'd this way. 
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But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ! 
A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 
The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 
This dog had been, through three months' space, 
A dweller in that savage place ! 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day 

When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The dog had watch'd about the spot. 

Or by his master's side : 
How nourished here through such long time, 
He knows who gave that love sublime, 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate ! 

39- 
LUCY GRAY. 

Oft had I heard of Lucy Gray ; 

And when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 

The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew. 

She dwelt on a wide moor ; 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green, 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night, — 

You to the town must go : 
And take a lantern, chiW, to light 

Your mother throwgVv uvt ^tvcs^I 
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" That, father, I will gladly do ; 

'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster clock has just struck two ; 

And yonder is the moon." 

At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a faggot band ; 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe ; 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wander'd up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood 

A furlong fromjheir door. 

They wept — and turning homeward, cried 
"In heaven we all shall meet." — 

When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downwards, from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone wall ; 
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And then an open field they crossed — 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 

And to the bridge they came. * 

They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one-, 
Into the middle of the plank — 

And further there were none ! 

Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 



CAMPBELL, 1777— 1844. 

Thomas Campbell, if not one of our very greatest poets, 
was perhaps the greatest song-writer of all. He was a 
Scotchman, and was educated in Scotland entirely. 
When he was still a boy he was celebrated for the good- 
ness of his school exercises, and especially for a certain 
translation from the Greek comic poet, Aristophanes, into 
English verse. The statesman, Chkrles Fox, got him a 
pension of £200 per annum. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

40. 
YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

Ye mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved a thpusand years 
The battle and the breeze ; 
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Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow. 
As ye sweep through the deep. 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak. 

She quells the floods below. 
As they roar on the shore. 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean waniors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 
When the storm hath ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 
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41. 
THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 

It was fought A.D. 1800 near a village in Bavaria, between the 
F^nch and Austrians, and the French were conquerors. Campbell 
saw the battle himself. 

On Linden when the sun was low 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ! 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

V 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly ! 

*Tis mom — ^but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens — On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry I 
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Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre ! 



42, 
LORD ULLINS DAUGHTER. 

A chieftain to the highlands bound 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And 111 give thee a silver poimd 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now, who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stomiy water ? " 

« O, Tm the chief of Ulva's isle. 
And this. Lord Ullin's daughter. 

"And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover ? " 

Out spake the hardy highland wight, 
" I'D go, my chief, I'm ready : 

It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome leddy — 

"And, by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry : 
So though the waves are raging white 

m row you o'er the ferr}\" 
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By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water wraith was shrieking, 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arm^d men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" Oh, haste thee, haste," the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather ; 

111 meet 3ie raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, O ! too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord UUin reached that fatal shore — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover, — 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back, come back ! " he cried in grief. 

Across this stormy water, 
"And m forgave your highland chief, 

My daughter, O my daughter ! " 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting 
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CUNNINGHAM, 1785— 1842. 

Allan Cunningham was another Scotchman, and an 
instance, like Bums, of the advantage which children 
in Scotland have had so long of a good education. He 
was taken from school at eleven years, and apprenticed 
to a stonemason ; but he had learnt enough to make 
him wish to know more, and he educated himself in 
spite of all difficulties by reading whatever he could get 
that would give him knowledge. When he was twenty- 
six he w6nt to London, and there made a fortune, partly 
by writing, and partly by using his skill in his old trade by 
helping Uie great sculptor Chantry. He ^vrote a life of 
his countryman Bums, and also a book called " Lives of 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects." 

43. 
SEA SONG. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
* Apd fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gaUant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

•* Oh ! for a soft and gentle wind ! " 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the stormy breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 
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There's tempest in yon horned moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
But hark the music, mariners, 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free, 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 



HOOD, 1798— 1845. 

Thomas Hood deserves to be ranked above all English- 
men in what is called " Humour f that is to say, in the 
power of writing what is at once sad and amusing. Much 
of his writing is simply droll, full of puns and jokes of every 
description ; and much is intensely pathetic, as, for in- 
stance, the famous " Song of a Shirt," which describes the 
unhappy life of a poor London seamstress ; and much is 
partly gay and partly sad. His own life was like this, 
for he suffered from a long and painful illness, which 
could not destroy his love either of what was amusing or 
what was beautiful. 

44. 
REMEMBRANCES. 

I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born. 
The little window, where the sun 

Came peeping in at mom. 
He never came a wink too soon^ 

Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now, I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath awayt 
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I remember, I remember, 

The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily-cups. 

Those flow'rets made of light ; 
The lilacs where the robins built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum, on his birth-day — 

The tree is Uving yet ! 

I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing. 
And through the air would rush as fresh 

As swallows on the wing ; 
My spirit flew in feathers, then, 

That is so heavy now. 
And sunmier pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember. 

The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender spires, 

Were close against the sky I 
It was a childish ignorance, — 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm further off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy I 



MACAULAY, 1800— 1859. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (Lord Macaulay) was 
the son of Zachary Macaulay, who helped William Wilber- 
force to get the slave trade abolished. Lord Macaulay wrote 
little poetry, only the " Lays of Ancient Rome," from which 
the verses given here about " Horatius," are taken, and a 
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few short pieces, like the lines on the Armada. He was 
employed actively during all but the last few years of his 
life, and was in Parliament (with the exception of five 
years) from the time he was thirty, first in the House of 
Commons and afterwards in the House of Lords. He 
was considered a great speaker there ; but his fame rests 
really on his prose writings — partly on his. " Essays" on 
various subjects, and still more on his history of England 
which was not finished at the time of his death. It is 
the style of his English prose that makes him one of the 
great men of this century. 

45. 

HORATIUS. 

The Romans had banished all the family of the Tarquins, for 
they had been tyrants and not just kings, and the Romans were 
resolved to be free. So the Tarquins took refuge with the Etrurians 
whose country bordered the Romans beyond the Tiber, and with 
whom the Romans were often at war. The Etrurians, under their 
king, Lars Porsena, promised to try to restore them,, and gathered 
all their fighting men from their thirty cities for a great expedition 
against Rome. 

(w The Romans had a fort on a hill called Janiculum, on the 
Etrurian side of the Tiber, which the enemy took, and then the 
town itself was in danger. So they determined to pull down the 
bridge over the river. But before they could do it, the enemy was at 
hand. Then Horatius offered to cross the bridge with two others 
and hold the approach against the whole army of the en«ny while 
the bridge was being destroyed. The story cannot be counted as 
true history ; but ^e Romans believed it to be ttus. And the 
courage of the Romans, and their willingness to die for their country* 
was a fact, and. was what made Rome become great and poweiful. 
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Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate, 

" To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
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And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 

And the temples of his gods^ 

XXVIII. 

" And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 

Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 

That wrought the deed of shame ?" 

XXIX. 

" Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I with two more to help me 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strajt path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand 

And keep the bridge with me ?" 

Spurius Lartius and Herminius join him, and the three go forth 
to the far side of the bridge while the rest of the people prepare to 
break it down. The Tuscan army, under Lars Porsena, draws 
near ; with them is Sextus Tarquinius. whosewicked deed to Lucretia 
had made his whole family to be banished. The three withstand the 
attacks of the best and bravest of the enemy, and slay so many that 
the rest are afraid to come near them, and there is a stop in the 
fighting. Even Sextus, though he hates them so, and they call 
to him with taunts to come on , does not dare. 

LIII. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boiling tide. 
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" Come back, come back, Horatius,'* 
Loud cried the fathers all^ 

" Back, Lartius, back, Herminius I 
Back, ere the ruin fall,** 
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Back darted Spurius Lartius, 

Herminius darted back ; 
And as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces. 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more. 



LV. 

But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam. 
And like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream. 
And a long shout of triumph 

•Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

LVI. 

And, like a horse unbroken. 

When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard. 

And tossed his tawny mane ; 
And burst the curb, and bounded. 

Rejoicing to be free. 
And, whirling down in fierce career 
Battlement and plank and pier, 

Rushed headlong lo tha ^^^u 
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Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind, 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

And the broad flood behind. 
" Down with him," cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 
" Now yield thee,'' cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace." 

LVIII. 

Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home. 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome : 

LIX. 

" O Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life^ a Roman's arms> 

Take thou in charge this day." 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side. 
And with his harness on his back 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

LX. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank : 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
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And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And e'en the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 
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But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain ; 
And fast his blood was flowing. 

And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 

And spent with changing blows ; 
And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 

LXIL 

Never, I ween, did swimmer 

In such an evil case 
Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing place ; 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within. 
And our good father Tiber 

Bore bravely up his chin. 

LXiir. 

" Curse on him," quoth false Sextus, 

" Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day. 

We should have sacked the town !" 
" Heaven help him," quoth Lars Porsena, 

" And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 

Was never seen before." 
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LXIV. 

And now he feels the bottom, 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now with shouts and clapping 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the River-Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd 

LXV. 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from mom till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 

LXVI. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see : 
Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee : 
And underneath is written 

In letters all of gold 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

LXVII. 

And still his name sounds stirring 

Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet-blast that cries 'to them 

To charge the Vojscian home ; 
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And wives still pray to Juno 

For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 

In the brave days of old. 

LXVIII. 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 

Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 

Roars loud the tempest's din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 

Roar louder yet within ; 

LXIX. 

When the oldest cask is opened. 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 
When the chesnuts glow in the embers, 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 

Around the fire-brands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets^ 

And the lads are shaping bows ; 

LXX. 

When the goodmam mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet's plume ; 
When the goodwife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom ; — 
With weeping and witfi laughter 

Still is the story told. 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 
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46. 
THE ARMADA. 

In 1588, in the reign'of Queen Elizabeth, Philip of Spain prepaied 
to invade England with the most formidable fleet that had ever been 
seen in the west of Europe. It consisted of one hundred and fiftj 
ships, and a force of soldiers and sailors, twenty thousand in aU, 
under some of the greatest leaders of the time. It was named in 
Spain '• The Invincible Armada." 

It met the English fleet in the Channel off Plymouth. Among 
our commanders were the celebrated Admirals DraJce, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher. The Armada approached in a huge semi-circle seven 
miles long. The English did not come to a pitched battle, but 
kept attacking single ships, set one on fire, dialed another, and 
so on, causing great loss of life and courage all the way up the 
Channel. Afterwards the Armada sailed round England and Soot- 
land. But the great Spanish ships, though so formidable to look at, 
were poor sailers, and the weather was bad. So many were wretied 
on the Scotch and Irish islands and coasts, and only a few ever got 
back home to tell the tale. 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's 

praise ; 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 

days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in 

vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth 

bay; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurign/s 

isle. 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a 

mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial 

grace; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in 

chase. 
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Forthwith a guard, at every gun, was placed along the 

wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty 

hall; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out, to pry along the 

coast. 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inland many 

a post. 



With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 

comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound the 

drums ; 
The yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample 

space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 

Grace : 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 

bells. 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown. 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lihes 

down ! 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed 

Picard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle 

shield : 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to 

bay, 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 

hunters lay. 
Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight ! ho ! scatter 

flowers, fair maids ! 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your 

blades ; 
Thou, sun, shine on her joyously, ye, breezes, waft her 

wide. 
Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 
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The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 

massy fold ; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll 

of gold : 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea ; 
Such night m England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 

shall be. 
From Eddy stone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Mil- 
ford bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright, and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance 

spread. 
High on S. Michael's Mount it shone, it shone on Beachy 

Head: 
Far o'er the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 

shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 

points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves, 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless 

caves : 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranbourne's oaks, the fiery 

heralds flew ; 
And roused the shepherds of Stonehenge — the rangers of 

Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 

Bristol town ; 
And, ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton 

Down. 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate look'd forth into the 
night. 

And saw, overhanging Richmond Hill, the streak of blood- 
red light. 

Then bugle's note, and cannon's roar, the death-like silence 
broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city 
woke. 
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At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 

fires; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice 

of fear, 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 

cheer ; 
And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurry- 
ing feet. 
And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down 

each roaring street : 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the 

din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring 

in; 
And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike 

errand went. 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 

of Kent, 
Southward, from Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright 

couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started 

for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 

still; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they sprang from 

hill to hill : 
Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o'er Derwent's rocky 

dales, 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of 

Wales ; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely 

height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest 

of light. 
Till, broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's stately 

fane. 
And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the^boundle^^ 

plain ; 
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Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln spec! the message on, o'er the wide vale of 

Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gauht's embattled 

pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the buighers of 

Carlisle. 



The authors of the remaining pieces are still alive. 
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47. 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and smewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate'er he can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton rin^ng the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 
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And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a thrashing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close : 
Something attempted, something done^ 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. *' 
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48. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 

Sir J. Franklin set out in 1845 with ^^o ships, the Erebus and 
Terror, to explore the North- West passage which was believed to 
exist, and to join the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It has been 
proved that such a passage does exist, indeed, but that it is 
useless for sailors. The ships Erebus and Terror were seen by a 
whaler in July, 1846, and from that time nothing was heard of them. 
Several expeditions were sent to look for them in vain. At last, in 
1857, the steam yacht Fox was sent by Lady Franklin, imder the 
command of Capt. McClintock, and at Point Victory a cairn, or heap 
of stones, was discovered, containing relics and writings which had 
been well preserved by the cold all those years. It appeared from 
these that the ships had been ice-bound off Point Felix in 1846 
(Sept.), that Sir John died onboard his ship June nth, 1847, and 
that the officers and crew abandoned the ships in the foUoMdng 
^ring. 

Lift, lift, ye mists, from off the silent coast. 
Folded in endless winter's chill embraces : 

Unshroud for us awhile our loved ones lost. 
Let us behold their faces. 

In vain — the North hath hid them from our sight. 
The snow their winding-sheet — their only dirges 

The groan of icebergs in the polar night 
Racked by the savaege surges. 

No funeral torches with a smoky glare 
Shone a farewell upon their shrouded faces : 

No monumental pillar, tall and fair. 
Towers o'er their resting-places. 

But Northern Streamers flare the long night through 
Over the cliffs stupendous, fraught with peril, 

Of icebergs, tinted with a ghostly hue 
Of amethyst and beryl. 
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No human tears upon their graves are shed — 
Tears of domestic love, or pity holy : 

But snowflakes from the gloomy sky overhead 
Down-shuddering, settle slowly. 

Yet History shrines them with her mighty dead 
The hero-seamen of this isle of Britain, 

And, when the brighter scroll of heaven is readj 
There will their names be written. 
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49. 
From "THE BROOK," 

I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And hsilf a hundred ridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow. 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go^ 
But I go on for ever. 

1 chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 
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With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men may g^, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silver waterbreak 

Above the golden graveli 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I miake die netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

By brambly wildernesses ; 
1 linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 
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And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 
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Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea I 
And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman's boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 

O well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Break, break, break,' 

At the foot of thy crags, O sea I 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 



NOTES. 



If any one thinks many of these notes too simple, and not wanted, 
he is asked to remember (i) the readiness of little boys to repeat 
words without giving them any exact meaning, and (2) if he has 
tried, the difficulty of getting those who teach them to bear this 
in mind and act upon it. The writer well remembers his own 
surprise when he fu^t taught the beginning of ' The Lady of the 
Lake' to a class of young boys, at finding how little it was under- 
stpod, and the curious explanations that were given of much that 
seemed easy enough. 

X. 

7 Mind the comma. 

8 madrigals — ^properly 'a herdsman's song.' A curious word, 

which has come to us from Spanish and French, but has a 
Latin or Greek origin. 
zx kirtle — o. short dress or petticoat. 

2. 

19 ^/VM^tf—old English for 'come' or *go.' 

From 'As You Like It,' act ii. sc. 5. 

4. 
From ' As You Like It,' act ii. sc. 7. 

8 /e^ing—pTetence. Latin, '/Ingeres' thro' French, *feindre* 
Z2 ni^h — near ; t.^., so deep into the flesh. 
14 warp-'Xo shrivel or * contract ' : as cold does water, while heat 
'expands' it. 
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5- 
From 'Cymbeline,' act iv. sc. 2. 

10 to thee the reed is as the oak — i.e., there is no difference between 
what is most strong and most weak. 

18 consign to — con., signum. Properly to entrust to another under 

seal ; i.e., in a formal way. Here it is neuter not transitive^ 
and means ' to be sent to,' or ' to join.' 

6. 

5-8 i.e., the great and the mean. Kings and husbandmen are 

equal in death. 
9, 10 As men reap the harvest with a sickle, so warriors with their 

swords cut down not com, but men, and the fruit is glory : 

from the death which they cause, laurels spring to crown 

them with as conquerors. 

7. 
2 thy Protestant to be — i.e., as stoutly to maintain thy cause and 
resist thine enemies as the Protestants upheld their belief 
against persecution. 

8. 

2 azure — flight blue. 

main — akin to Lat. ' magnus ' — anything tkat is big. Cf. ' maim- 
land.' So the open sea. 

3 charter— Lax. ' charia* (i) paper, (2) writing on it: esp. writings 

giving privileges or rights to towns or states ; e.g.. Magna 
Charta, in King John's reign. 

19 rural reign — i.e., power over the fields (Lat., rus, and regnum). 

She shall be mistress equally of country, towns, sea, and 

shore ; i.e., everywhere. 
23 the Muses — ^representing all learning, and especially Poetry. 
26 fuir—MSGd as a subst. for ' fair women.' 

9- 

4 Jades — servant-women. The meaning contained in the word is 

that oi panting, and so bemg tired. So it is used for a horse, 
or anything over-worked. When we use it of women, it is 
mostly as h&ng worthless ; but here it simply means servants 
as being hard-worked, with, perhaps, some degree of con- 
tempt. 
wh£el—\h^ spinning-wheel; still the household occupation of 
women in the primitive parts of Scotland, as it has been in 
all, or nearly all, the countries of Europe when spinning 
machines and cotton factories were unknown. 
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Z2 gudeman — ^good-man. The husband and master of the house- 
hold. 

13 bigonet—Q. little cap. Altered from French be^uinette. The 

Scotch cap for men is commonly 'bonnet/ and a child's cap 
•biggin.' 

14 bishop' statin — 2.^., probably satin of the best kind, such as 

would be used for bishops' robes or aprons. 

15 maun — must. 

baillie — magistrate. One who has things under his bail or 
controL Lat. bajulus, a. tutor. 

17 Turkey slippers — ^probably of some curious Eastern work or 

pattern. They are all to wear their smartest clothes. 

18 pearly— ipva^t clear, like pearls, which are of a bluish-white 

colour. 

X9 pleasure — ^used transitively — to please. 

ao /ftf/— loyal ; i.e., firm in his love. Lat., 'legaHs' and ' lex^* 
law. French, '/loi.' 

22 muckle — ^big. 

25 slaes — sloes. 

28 gae ilka thing look braw — make each or everything look beau- 
tiful (brave). 

3X thraw — ^twist. 

32 caller— fresh. So in the common Scotch cry, ' caller herrings.' 

38 greeU-Qxy, 

42 lave — the rest = those that are left; i.e., all others. Lat. 
* reliquus, ' * relinquere. ' 

10. 

6 /<w<r— threaten. 

7 proud Edward— Edvf2ad IL of England. 

12. 

2 The Romans often scourged their subjects, but not their own 

citizens. Look for what happened about St. Paul, in Acts xxii. 

3 mien — i.e., face. 

6 Druid-^ihe Britons were heathen as yet, and the Druids were 
priests who worshipped their gods, not in buildings, but in 
the open air, and especially under trees. Sometimes they set 
up stones edgeways in circles, of which a good many may 
still be seen. The chief of these remains of the Druids are 
at Stonehenge, near Salisbury, in Wiltshire. The Druids 
were thought to be able to foretell the future. 

17, 18 The Roman Empire, at its greatest, reached from Britain, in 
the West, to River Euphrates, in the East. 

20 He is foretelling the time when the Goths and otiier Northern 
nations should overthrow the Roman Empire. The Gauls 
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were very old enemies of the Romans, and very dangeroas. 
They took the city once, nearly 400 years before Christ. The 
poet seems to think that the Goths and others who overthrew 
the Empire were of the same race as the did Gauls ; but 
whether they were is by no means certain. 
25 Now he is sp^iking of a future time, when the Romans should 
become cowards and weak in war, but be very famous in music 
and other arts. 

29 ^^^(Wey— descendants. "LaA., progenies. 

30 The greater part of our island was then covered with wood. 

New Forest, in Hampshire, and Sherwood Forest, in Notting- 
hamshire, are remains of these old forests. 

31 With cannon and ships. 

3a The British Empire shall be greater, he says, than the Roman 
ever was. America and Australia were quite unknown to the 
Romans, and India only just known, and unconquered. But 
the English, remember, are not really descendants of the 
Britons, although they live in the country which used to be 
theirs. 

33-36 The order of the words is, ' Thy posterity shall sway regions 
[which] Caesar hever knew ; where his eagles never flew none 
[shall be] invincible as they' {i.e,, as thy posterity). 

35 f^glfs — the standards of the Roman armies. 

38 i.e., full of heavenly fire; celestial. Lat., caelestis, e. 

n- 

1 felVd — cut down ; made to fall. 

a colonnade — a covered walk, with the roof supported by columns. 

Here the stems of the trees are the columns, and the branches 

which meet overhead the roof. 

4 Ouse — the Great Ouse, which rises in Northamptonshire, and 

flows through Buckinghamshire (passing Oln^, where Cow- 
per spent most of his life), and falls into the Wash. There 
are several other rivers so called. The word ' Ouse ' is Bri- 
tish, and means ' Water.' • Usk ' is the same word, 
la dilly— song ; literally ' saying.' French, dire, dit, Lat, dice, 

dictum. 
13 fugitive — Lat. fugitivus, from fugio, ' to flee.' 
20 durable — lasting. Lat., durahilis, from durus, 'hard.' 

14. 

3 literary — about letters and writing. Lat., literae, arum. 

5 flags — a water-plant with broad leaves. Cf. either the verb 

* to flag,' and Lat. 'yf<jt^^«j,' -because it hangs loose and lan- 
guid, with drooping stem ; or (2), the noun ' flag ' of a ship 
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or troops, which flies or flutters in the wind ; from an old 

word meatiing * to fly.' 

8 meads — meadows. To say that his puppy went almost as fast 

as the swallows, is what is called 'poetic licence.' It is not 

very far from being absurd ! 

II intent — Lat. tendere, to stretch ; i.e., with eyes and thoughts 

, stretched and straining. Cf. extended (stretched out) below. 

26 comprehend — ' take in.' Lat. con and prehendo, to seize or take. 

22 dispersing— scaXitrmg. Lat. dis^ 'apart,' and spargo, ' I scatter.' 

31 mortify — kill. Lat. mors, 'death,' and/acio, ere, 'I make.' 

15- 

4 /ast by— close to. Akin to ' fasten.' 

32 plough the main — a 'metapho^.' The ship parts the waves, 

and throws them up on each side, as a plough does the earth. 

16. 
3 tresses — ^hair. 

8 Border chivalry — the deeds in love and war of the knights on 
the Borders of England and Scotland. Fr. 'cheval,' a horse. 
13 palfrey— \\QX%Q. 

20 i.e., William IIL 

21 i.e., the Puritans; Oliver Cromwell's party, who put down 

music and singing as altogether wrong. 

17- 

1 stark — stiff or hardy. 

tnoss-trooper — ^because they infested the ' mosses ' [i.e., open 
moors or bogs) on the borders. A well-known one in the 
heart of England is 'Chatmoss,' between Manchester and 
Iviverpool. The Irish ' bogs ' are the same, but wetter and 
more dangerous. 

2 coucfied—\a.\& it ' in rest,' ready for a thrust. 

3 Solway. — Solway Firth is the estuary formed by the mouths of 

the Esk and Liddel, and other rivers. It is the western part 
of the border between Scotland and England. 'The tide 
rises fast and high, and the quicksands are dangerous. Cf. 
below, 'Lochinvar,' 1. 20. 

5 m/y— cunning. ' Wile ' is the noun. 

6 the Percys — were the most celebrated family of Northumber- 

land. It is still the family name of the Dukes of Northum- 
berland. 
blood-hounds — ^were often used to chase down enemies. Robert 
Bruce is said to have been hunted so more than once. They 
called them 'sleuth-brachs.' 
13 matin prime~-eas\y mammg, hat., 'matutinus' nxid 'primus.' 
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14 tt«r^A/«rf— swiftest. 

15 stint — stop. 

23 St, M/cAael—Michsuel Scott, a celebrated wizard, as was sup- 
posed. The story was, that his bo<^ were buried with him 
in Mehrose Abbey, and that the full moon at midnigfat cast 
the shadow of a red cross in one of the windows on hu grave. 
He was r^ly a man of great leanung and note in the X3th 
century. But, in times when people were unused to learning, 
they often set it down to the aid of the devil. 

31 lorn — lost. 

39 Hairibee — the plac« of executing border marauders at Carlisle. 
The ' neck verse ' is Psalm 51st, which was read on the way 
to execution. 

18. 

4 JUmt — mock. The bright light of day is cheerful, and seems to 

be laughing at the old ruins, which are sad and melancholy. 
6 oriel — ^literally 'an ear.' Used of a window which stands out 
from the building, something as the ear does from the head. 
Lat., * auricula.' F., ' oreilU.' 

10 According as they are in the moonlight or out of it, they are 
white as ivory, or black as ebony. 

12 The buttresses are carved with nidies for the statues of saints, 
and labelled with scrolls bearing appropriate texts of Scrip- 
ture. Most of them have been destroyed. 

18 soothly — truly. So 'in good sooth.' 

19. 

1 rf^fl?— done (or taken) off. So 'don,' to do on. 

casque — helmet. The construction is 'absolute,' like a Latin 
ablative absolute. 

2 'g(in stare — began to stare. 

4 hearts of hare — i.e., with hearts as cowardly as a hare's. 

5 pennon — flag; also, pennant, fr. Lat. penna, a feather; or 

pannus, a piece of cloth ; or pendeo, to hang. 
14 reft — taken away. Participle of an old verb, to ' reave.' 
21 z/ar/tf/j— foot-foUowers of low rank ; a French word, akin |to 

* vassal.' 

43 runnel— QT runlet ; a little ' run, ' or brook. 

44 abhorrence — shrinking. Lat., * ab-horrere,' io^yxdAcc. 

45 dubious verge — doubtful edge. ' Dubious ' means, that the 

result of the battle itself is undecided. 

46 shrieve — to hear their confessions. Hence * Shrove-Tuesday,* 

on which confessions in the Roman Chiurch are especiaUy 
made. So 'shrift,' below. 
48 lave — ^wash. Lat., 'lavare.* 
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57 twii/— welfare, or well-being. In the Prayer-book, * wealth ' is 

used in the same sense. 
59 Holy IsU—2L little island off the coast of Northumberland, in 

which, from very early times, was a famous monastery. 
65 presage — prophecy. Lat., 'prce,' beforehand, and 'sagax^ 

knowing. 
74 ^m»£^literally. 'burning' wood. Used of a sword, which 

seems to * flame' when moved in the sunlight. German, 

* brennen^' to bum. 

89 avoid thee — ^begone. Lit., 'make the place empty (void) of 

thyself.' 

90 shake the sand^-ixoMhlt his last minutes. The metaphor is from 

a sand-glass which is just running out. 

91 sign — the crucifix. 

100 visage — face. French, from Lat., video — visum. 

20. 

5 love-lorn — forsaken by his love. 
14 bonnets — Scotch, for ' caps.' Cf. above, 9, line 13. 

26 subterranean — ^from under the earth. Sub^ under, and terre, the 

earth. Cf. the meaning of ' Mediterranean,' and, to inter.' See 
2$, line 19. 

27 beck — sign with his hand. Cf. the common subst. 'beckon.' 
32 verge— eAg% of the hill. Cf. above, 19, line 45. 

36 Benledi — a hill in Perthshire. "Ben,* or 'Pen,' is a British 

word for ' head.' So in ' Ben-Nevis,' the highest mountain 
in Great Britain, and 'Pen-Maen-Mawr,' in Wales. 
living — all alive with men. 

37 sable — black. 

38 Fitz — son of. 

39 clan — in all the nations of Europe, In their early state, we find 

this division into 'clans ' — i.e., a collection of families bound 
together by a common name and descent, real or supposed, 
. from a common ancestor. In Scotland the tie was, and is, 
very close. In the time of the poem, loyalty to the chidtain 
of the clan was as binding, or even more, than allegiance to 
the king. 

40 dhu — black. 

43 dauntless — ^unfrightened, bold. To daunt is literally ' to tame' ; 
akin to Latin ' domare ' and our ' tame.' 

65 glinted back — reflected. 

66 glaive — glove of steel. Target shield. Jack, coat of mail. 

'Jacket ' is its diminutive^ ' a short coat.' 'Jackboots ' were 
heavy boots, worn by^ cavalry, and protected with plates of 
iron. 



■\ 
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21. 

CorofiacA-^Tge or song of monrning for the dead. 
14 searest^most withered. Lat* ' serus* late ; or a Greek wordj 
meaning * diy. ' 

17 correi — the hollow side of the hill, where the game usually lies. 

18 cumber — trouble. I^t., * cumulus^' a heap: anything whicli 

hinders or perplexes. So the verb 'to cumber/ or 'encum- 
ber,' and the adjective 'cumbersome.' 
foray — expedition in search of plunder. 

22. 

13 pibroch — pipe-music. The sound of the Scotch bagpipes, 

calling to war. 

14 mustering — gathering. Literally, 'muster' is 'show.* Lat., 

' moustrare.' So, 'to pass muster' is to pass inspection 
without fault being found. 
squadron — ^a square of soldiers. Lat., * quadra,* 

15 llie lark's note, as shrill as that of a fife. 

17 bittern — a bird something like a heron, with a low, deep note, 

compared here to a drum. Said to be derived fiom ' 3»',' in 
imitation of the soimd, and * taurtis,' a bull : through a late 
Latin word, 'botaurus.' 

18 booming— \m\X3i\.es the sound. 

sedgy shallow — the shallow side of water where * sedge ' grows ; 

the usual haunts of such birds. 
These lines are good specimens of Scott's knowledge of nature 

and the use he makes of it in poetry. 
20 warders — men who keep ' watch and ward ' before a castle« to 

ward off the approach of a foe. 

23. 

7 brake^-di place overgrown with brambles ; a thicket. 

8 Eske — one of the rivers that open out into Solway Frith. See 

above, 17, line 3. 
20 See the novel of • Redgaimtlet ' for a description of the tides in 

the Solway Firth. 
22 lead but one measure — i.e., to dance but once. 
26 quaff' d—dxQii\i. A Scotch word, ' cuach,' is a cup. 
32 gal Hard — another form of 'gallant,' in line 10. Derived from 

words meaning show, akin to 'gala.' ' Bravely' is used in 

the sense of show as well as courage. See 9, line 20. 
39 croupe — a seat for the lady behind the saddle, where now the 

'crupper' goes. Riding in this fashion was called riding 

' pillion,' and used to be very common. 
41 scaur-^d^ called ' scar.' A steep bank or rock. 
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24. 

2 mavis — thrush ; merle, blackbird. From Latin names. 

7 w<7/flf— hills, open downs. So ' the wolds ' of Yorkshire, and 

'Stow-on-the-Wold,' in Gloucestershire. 
17 vw/ ^/a//— a cloak or mantle. "LaA., 'pallium* Generally of 
some rich stuff, and thick and warm. 

23 darkling— in the dark ; so that they could not distinguish each 

other. 

24 sped—mside to speed; 

25 vair — 2i kind of fur. 

26 sheen — brightness, splendour ; akin to ' shine. ' 

27 russet — properly an adjective, meaning any dull or 'rusty* 

colour, especially a reddish brown. As a substantive (so here), 
a coarse country dress, generally of a dull colour ; here grey. 

37 elfin — the 'elves' were fairies and goblins, believed to haunt 

hills and lonely places. 

38 waun'd — dwelt. 'Wont 'is akin to it, as 'habit' [habitus) to 

Lat. habitare. For where people ' dwell ' is where they are 
' accustomed ' to be. 

41 yon — that. Lat, 'ille,* The same as 'yonder,' as an adjec- 

tive or adverb. German, 'jener.' 

42 circle — the common superstition of ' fairy circles ' on the grass 

is well known. 
moonlight — because there they loved to hold their revels and 

dances. 
screen — the trees round shut in the circle. 
46 The fairies wore green habits, and were supposed to be oifended 

if mortals used their favourite colour. 
48 The fairies sometimes transformed men who fell into their 

power ; but they greatly respected Christians, and feared the 

sign of the cross. See what follows. 
50 ban — curse, 

62 quoth — says. No other part of this old English word is left Cf. 

Lat., in-quit. 

63 mood — temper. Lat., 'modus.* So above, 'moody' is ill- 

tempered. 
70 kindly— heiongmg to thy own kin or kindred. 
97 wist I — if I knew. The word is used in the Bible ; and ' wot * 

from the same verb. ' Wit ' and ' wits ' are akin. German, 

' wissen, ' to know. 
Ill Dunfermline— 2l good-sized town in Fifeshire. Charles L was 

bom there. 

25. 
2 Z>^««//— Donald. 

19 uninterred—MiULMXi^^. Lat. in-terra, in the earth. 

7 
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31 steer — cattle. 

22 Tilings for fishing. 

33 /irar— whatever is prepared for use or vear. 

96 rtnded—x^^X, torn. 

s8 navies — Lat. mavis, a^hip. 

stranded — driven on the strand or shore. 

35 flume — feather. Lat. flikmui. 

36 blended — mixed. 

37 roj/ — throw av^-ay. Imperative mood. 
40 knell— iOMadi sadly. 

26. 

z Helle — Ga\'e the name to the " Helles "-pont, now (he Darda- 
nelles. 

5 Sestos' daughter—is Hero, and Leander is her * hope.' 

13 /oreifoding—giying signs beforehand. To ' bode ' is to ' (dU* 

akin to ' bid.' 

27. 

(I.) 

9 This is asserted of Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI., 

though not in so short a time. 
ID banned— see above, 'ban,' 24, 50. i.e., forbidden under a 
curse ; and barred, forbidden by force. 

14 tenets — things ' held.' Doctrines belie\'ed. Lat. teneo, I hold. 

(II.) 

4 mote — ' And perceivest not the mote which is in thine own eye.' 
A particle of dust. 

6 reckd — cared. Akin to * reckon.' 

13 hermitage — like the dwelling of a 'hermit,' one who dwdt alone. 
Derived from a Greek word meaning ' lonely,' or ' desdlate.' 

28. 

X mind the stop. 

adieu — French, commends at parting • to God.' 
4 sea-meuo— sea-gull. 

23 fleetest — swiftest. 

30. 

2 ^tfAf7r/j— his soldiers. Lat. V^A^rj, //>,' a company. 
purple— i\iQ rich and noble men of the East wore clothine^ stained 

with a purple dye which was got from a shell-fish. 1 he cities 
most famous for trade in this purple dye were 'Tyre and 
Sidon. Cf. Luke xvi,_i9. 

3 sheen— brightness. 
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4 Galilee — the lake of Galilee, which is mehtioiied so often in the 

New Testament. 
XI waxed — «*.^., grew or became. 

21 Ashur — i,e.t Assyria. 

29 Baal — the false God's name. 

23 Gentile — i.e.^ the Assyrians. 'Gentiles* was the Jews' name 
for all nations except their own. 

31- 
12 martial— vi2x\^Q, Lat. Mars, tis, the God of War. 

22 upbraid— tad. fault with. 

23 reck — care. 

32. 

3 brack — dog, especially one for tracking game, so that it is really 
the same as hound. German has both words, * brack ' and 
' Aund.* 
X3 peerless — ^without his ' peer,' or equal. Lat. par, 

24 which is the nominative, and which the accusative ? , 

26 aghast — struck with horror. Said to be 'as tho* at a ghost.' 

27 gouts — clots, or thick lumps. 

28 yZzw^j^— teeth and jaws, that which seizes. Germ. *fangen,* to 

seize. 
ran blood — i.e.^ ran with blood. 
31 guise — manner. The same word as ' wise ' in such phrases as 

'It happened on this wise; or at the end of adverbs, * cross- 

wise* etc. 
40 recent — fresh. Lat. recens, 

besprent — sprinkled. 
47 hilt — handle. 
7X With the story in praise of him written on them. But there is 

no such splendid tomb at the spot shown as Gelert's grave as 

Beddgelert in Wales. 

33. 
7 heroic — like a hero. Lat. heros^ ois, 
27 shroud— ihQ cordage, to keep the masts in their place. 

34. 

2 furrow — see above, 15, line 32, 

Jree — freshly. 
9 copper— z. reddish-yellow, like copper. 

bloody — as red as blood. This and the next two lines describe 
tbmgs as they are only seen in the hot regions near the 
equator. 
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ai-a8 describe things as they fancied them in the extreme heat and 

cahn. and their extreme thirst. 
99 ar//^r— outermost of a ro^-. So ' extreme ;* LaL ' extrtmms f 

superL of ' extra.' 
41 umslaked—Tio\ ' slackened, ' or made less active by mixing water. 

So lime is ' slaked.' 

35. 
2, 6, 7 Kaspar — a German name. IVilhelmine — a girl's name, 

ansH-ering to Wilhelm (' William ') for boys. /V/^/i&/«-*little 

Peter. 
14 expectant — vv'aiting. Lat. ' expectare,' to look out for. 
32 put to rf7«/— defeated. 
55 Prince Eugene— 2i great general who helped Marlborough. 

He was a good man, as well as a brave soldier, which is more 

than can h& said for Marlborough himself. 

36. 

The Inchcape Rock — a rock off the coast of Forfarshire. 
9 Aberbrotkok — a to\^-n on the coast. Also called 'Arbroath.' 

37. 

19 Conway — on the coast of North Wales. It has one of the finest 

of Edward I.'s castles. 
47 porringer — a small dish for 'porridge.' 

38. 

18 the hollow is so screened from the sim that the snow which £idls 
in December is hardly melted by June. 

20 tarn — a small mountain lake. 

25, 6 the sense is that the fish leaping out of the ^\'afer falls on it 

again with a 'flap/ which echoes in the hills, and sounds like 

a ' clapping of hands.' 
28 symphony austere — /.r., solemn music. 
30 the mists are spread round the hills like a pall or cloak, floating 

in the air. 
31-33 the wind blows against the hills as if it wanted to get past 

them, but they shut it in. 
34 ^^fl?/»^— anxious : which ' speak to him.' Cf. 26* line 13. 
63 sublime — ^lofty. Lat. sublimis, e. 
64, 5 i.e.t greater than man can imderstand. Lat. 'cBstimare,* to 

thiiik. 

39- 
X mate — equal. Akin to 'match.' One on equal footing with 
herself. So of pairs of birds ; and in such words as ' ship- 
mate.' ' Help-m^^/,' in the Bible, is the same. 
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15 minstersi church; generally a large one, attached to a 

* monastery. 
21 blither — happier. 
23 disperse — scatter. Lat., * dispergere.* 

40. 

15 Blake. — A great Admiral in the time of the Commonwealth. 
His greatest victories were over the Dutch and their Admiral 
Van Tromp. He was as good as he was great. Died 1657, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey; but his body was 
removed at the Restoration. 
Nelson. — Entered the Navy as midshipman, 1770 ; died in the 
Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. The greatest of all our Admirals. 
The poet Southey wrote his life. 

21 bulwarks — lit., a 'work' of the 'boles,' or trunks of trees. 

Then any kind of rampart or work of defence. 

26 quells — ^rulesover; is mistress of. Lit., the word is the same 

as 'kill.' 
31 The sense is, 'The flag of England shall still be seen, bright 
as a meteor that blazes in the sky, and causing, like it, fear 
to her enemies.' Meteors were thought to forebode trouble 
and danger. 

41. 
3 Iser-^Q. river in Bohemia, which flows into the Elbe. 
7 firts of death. — flashes from the guns. 
9 arrayed— ^r?i\m. up in order. 

12 revelry — ^generally used of the disorder of excessive mirth and 

drinking. Here another kind of disorder — ^the horrors of 
war — ^is marked by the adj. ' dreadful.' 

13 riven — torn asunder. • Rift ' is a slit or opening between rocks. 

The verb is 'to rive;' akin to ' reave.' Cf. 19, line 14. 

22 dun — a dark colour, between black and brown. 

23 Frank— i\iQ French. Hun — the Hungarians. 

24 sulphurous canopy — cloud of smoke over them. Canopy is 

properly a covering overhead, like ' mosquito>curtains,' to 
keep insects off. Hence, any covering. 

27 Munich — the chief town of Bavaria. 

, 42. 
S Lochgyle — ' loch ' is the common name for ' lake ' in Scotland. 
17 wight — man. But it may be used of any living creature.) 

20 winsome — like 'winning.' With a manner that 'wins,* or 

attracts people. 

21 bonny — pretty. Fr., ^bon.* 

26 water-wraith — the spirit that superstition thought haunted the 
lake. Its shrieks were heard in the storm. 
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43- 

13 Ute * Vestal' viigizis» who kept a Ire always bonung on the 
hearth, or altar, in the temple of Vesta. There was no image 
of the goddess ; the fire was the symbol of her presence. 
x6 dU dttd o/Azmt — aboat Locreda. 
2Z j^nrs^— oaxrow. ' Enter je in at the strait gate.* So in the sea, 

'straits,' £^.. nanav '•>««"^* 
44 l Ukjuut — across. 

40 ytHam — so the Tiber and its waters are always described. The 
diann^ is of mud and sand. Tawi^, in 5a, means the same 
thing. 
65 dSnyway— thmking it wordiy of hfmylf. tax. * dtgrnarL' 
8b Jkarx£ss — armour. 
too IvBttft — I thmk. 
114 fea^ — deed. Lat.. *fictum* 

124 cjnt-lzMd^ etc. — Called ' agtr fuiUems* Partly land that had 
belonged to the kings, lux oar 'crown-lands ;' and this was 
cooscintly increased by kmds taken from neigfabotoing 
tribes, as one after another Rome conquered than. 
cf fH^iic right — * publici juris; i.e., the right to it [Jus) 
belonged to the people. 
133-6 Such a parcel was called a ^ptger* from 'jugrnm,* a yoke for 

oxen. Horses were little nsed for frirming by the Romans. 
13a C^^mitium — an open space in the city, at <Hie end of the 
* Forom.* where the peofrfe came together (arm, e, ire) in 
their meetings. 
143 Vi?isci^m.—'To the S. and S.E. of Rome. One of the first 
tribes they fooght and conquered. 

153 rzx* — of wine. 

154 Algidms. — ^.A. hill near Rome, covered with forest. 

165 See what was said above about spinning by hand. The same 
is true of wea\ing : 9, line 4. 

46. 
t Aj/->wish ; akin to 'hist* 
% xcn>ught — past tense of * wotk.* 

3 imx'iMcibU — Lat., * im,' not, and ^vincert* to conquer. 

4 Mtxiccf — the Spanish expeditions to Mexico, and its conquest 

in the reign of the Emperor Charles V., had greatly enriched 
Spain, and increased its power and ambition. 

7 Aurigny's isU — the island of Aldemey: one of the Channd 

Islands. 

8 lie heaving on the wa\'es (in the swell), spread over many a 

mile. 

9 van — the fqremost part, as ' rear' is the hindmost. 
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12 Edgecumhe — Mount Edgecumbe is a littie wooded island in 
Plymouth Bay, on which is Lord Mount Edgecumbe's house. 

14 fost — a public messenger riding by stages. 

15 jA^^^^shire-reeve ; i.e., governor of a shire. 

16 halberdiers — armed -with a pole-axe. 

17 yeomen — men of lower rank than gentlemen, but still with pro- 

perty of their own. They were often attached as followers to 
knights, etc. , as a guard. So here, to the sheriff. 

18 ^Mt7Z/^J— it is right for hin^. 
Her Grace — Queen EUzabeth. 

20 blazon— ^'g on which the royal arms are worked in colot^s, or 
' emblazoned. ' 

23 lilies — the * fleurs-de-lys' were the arms of France, which the 
kings of England carried with their own, and claimed to be 
kings of France from the reign of Edward III. for several 
hundred years, long jifter they had ceased to have possessions 
there. 

23 Picard field — ^battle of Crecy, in Picardy, A.D. 1346. Reign of 

Edward III. 

24 Bohemia — its blind king, John, was killed in the battle. The 

Black Prince took his crest, three ostrich feathers, and motto, 

• Ich Dien.' 
Genoa ^yiz& then a powerful republic. Her bow-men began the 

battle, but were received with such a storm of arrows by the 

EngUsh archers that they threw away their weapons and fled 

in confusion. 
Ccssar's eagle —ih^ standard of the ' Holy Roman Empire/ as 

it had been of old Rome herself. See above, 12, 1. 35. 

25 Agincourt — Henry V.'s great victory, A.D. 1415. It is near 

Montreuil, quite in the northern comer of France. 

30 Semper eadem — the motto on the banner, ' Always. the same.' 

31 massy — massive ; heavy. It was spread out by the breeze, which 

often gets up in summer when the sun goes down. 

32 scroll —the motto. 

34 ■ From this to the end describes the course of the watch-fires or 

beacons by which the news of the coming of the Armada was 
telegraphed from one end of England to another. To us it is 
astonishing how quickly tidings were thus sent. 

35 Eddystonc'—dL rock off Plymouth, on which there has been a 

Hghthouse ever since A.D. 1700; but it has had to be rebuilt 

three times. 
Berwick — on the very borders of England and Scotland- 
Lynn — ^in Norfolk, the extreme east ; Milford, in South Wales, 

the extreme west. 
38 St. Michael's Mount — an island off Penzance, at the Land's-end. 
Beachy Head—m Sussex. 
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41 Tamar — ^rises in Dartmoor, and falb into the sea at Plymouth. 
For the notion, see above, 25, line 22, ' leave nets and baiig^es.' 

42 Mendi^ — these hills in Somersetshire abound in mines of coal, 

lead, and copper. 

43 Cranboum^ — in Dorsetshire. 

44 Stonehenge — where the celebrated remains of the Druids are, on 

the downs of Wiltshire. 
Deauluu—neax Southampton, in Hants. 

47 Whitehall— the royal residence, in front of which Charles I. 

was afterwards beheaded. Elizabeth staycxl at it often. 

48 Richmond — in Surrey ; on a steep bank overhanging the river 

Thames. 
62 Hampstead Heath — ^north of London. 
65 The Peak and the river Derwent are in Derl^hire. 

67 Malvern 5 lonely height— the Malvern Hills, in Worcestershire, 

rise quite out of the plain all round them. The end peak is 
called • The Beacon.' 

68 IVrehin — in Shropshire, • 

69 Ely's fane—YXy Cathedral stands on slightly rising ground, in 

the middle of the flat fens of Cambridgeshire. ' Fanum ' is 

Lat. for a temple. 
71 Belvoir— in Rutland. Seat of the Duke of Rutland. 
73 Skiddaw — One of the highest peaks of the Lake District of 

Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Gaunt' s embattled pile — I Ancaster Castle. John of Gaunt, Earl 

Lancaster, was one of the sons of Edward III, The castle is 

on the top of a hill. 



